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Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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If  you  are  one  of  those  women  who  have  waited  for  the  mid-winter  sales 
before  buying  a  heavy  toat,  you  are  no  doubt  thinking  more  of  next  year's  needs 
than  of  the  present  season.    A  new  coat  will  probably  be  "best"  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  winter,  and  for  "every  day"  next  winter  and  the  winter  after  that. 
Maybe  for  three  years. 

Here  are  some  points  on  choosing  a  coat  of  good  quality.     They  are  supplied 
by  Clarice  L.  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  if  you  want  a  publication 
summing  them  all  up,  you  can  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  free 
leaflet,  No.  117-E. 

Meantime,  as  Miss  Scott  points  out,  you  are  thinking  about  a  coat  of  con- 
servative cut  that  will  stay  in  style  for  several  winters.     It  must  be  becoming 
to  your  figure,  and  well  made.    And  it  must  be  warm  and  wear  well. 

Miss  Scott  advises  a  neutral  color  such  as  black  or  brown  that  harmonizes 
with  most  of  your  wardrobe.     When  you  try  on  coats,  make  certain  that  the  one  you 
like  is  comfortable  whether  you  walk,  sit  or  reach  up.     Read  all  the  labels  that 
give  you  information  about  the  fabric,  the  lining  and  the  interlining,  the  fur 
trimming  if  there  is  any,  and  the  workmanship,  if  that  is  mentioned. 

Make  sure  that  the  coat  will  really  keep  you  warm.     Is  it  made  of  a  close- 
woven,  warm  fabric,  with  a  wind-breaking  interlining?    The  heaviest  coat  may  not  be 
the  warmest.     Is  the  coat  designed  to  keep  out  the  cold?    Look  for  warm  features 
such  as  a  neckline  that  fastens  up  about  the  throat,  sleeves  that  fit  close  to  the 
wrists,  and  a  wide  front  lap  that  docs  not  spread  open  when  you  sit  down,  as  in 
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driving  a  car. 

Notice,  also,  says  Miss  Scott,  whether  the  style  is  one  that  is  easy  to  "brush 
clean  nnd  to  press.    Avoid  outside  darts,  tucks,  pleats  and  full  gathers.  Such 
features  catch  and  hold  d.ust,  are  hard  to  "brush  clean,  and  may  invite  moths. 

See  that  the  cut  is  accur.ate  with  the  grain  of  the  fahric.     The  coat  will 
not  keep  its  shape  unless  each  piece  of  the  pattern  was  laid  accurately  on  the  up 
and  down  of  the  cloth,  or  on  the  true  bias  if  the  style  requires  that  cut. 

About  the  coat  fabric:     Miss  Scott  says  a  good  quality  xrool  feels  alive  and 
springy  as  you  crumple  the  fabric  in  your  hand.     Worsteds  are  exceptionally  good- 
wearing  fabrics,  but  woolens  are  most  used  in  coatings  "because  in  good  qualities 
they  too  give  good  service  and  can  be  attractively  finished.     Good  quality  woolens 
don't  become  shiny.     Worsteds  do.     Napped  materials  tend  to  wear  off  after  a  time. 
If  the  coat  fabric  is  a  mixture,  find  out  what  percentage  is  wool  and  what  other 
fibers  are  mixed  mth  the  wool,  and  their  quality. 

Look  at  both  sides  of  the  coat  fabric.    Many  stores  will  rip  a  small  section 
at  the  hem  in  case  it  is  closed  so  you  can  see  if  the  weave  is  firm  and  well 
balanced.    Pull  the  cloth  a  little  in  each  direction  to  see  if  it  stretches  more 
than  it  should.     Loose  woven  fabrics  tend  to  become  "baggy  and  are  not  as  warm  as 
those  that  are  closely  woven. 

As  to  the  lining  fabric:    According  to  Miss  Scott,  a  desirable  coat  lining 
fabric  is  slippery  in  texture,  so  the  coat  is  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Ask 
whether  it  is  proof  against  rain  and  perspiration  stains,  preshrunk,  and  resistant 
to  v/rinkles.     If  possible,  pick  a  coat  with  a  lining  of  a  non-fading  practical  color 
that  harmonizes  with  the  outside  fabric  and  with  the  clothes  you  will  usually  wear 
next  to  it. 

Pure  dye  silk  linings  of  firm,  close  weave  are  long  wearing,  but  more 
expensive  than  other  linings.  Firmly  woven  rayons  will  give  good  service  at 
mo  erate  cost.     But  they  tend  to  wrinkle  and  to  fray  at  the  seams.    A  weighted  silk 
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lining  may  stand  up  for  a  year  or  so,  but  in  the  long  run,  it  will  split. 

h'any  coats  now  carry  a  tag  telling  about  the  interlining.     Wool,  either 
woven  or  quilted,  makes  the  warmest  interlining  for  a  winter  coat. 

So  much  for  what  the  coat  is  made  of .     How  about  how  the  coat  is  made.  There 
are  many  details  to  consider  as  you  look  over  coats  in  the  stores.     Some  that  Miss 
Scott  considers  important  are  the  seams,  taping,  and  the  fastenings. 

Seams  should  be  evenly  stitched,  taking  up  ample  matcria,l  to  prevent  pulling 
out.    On  well-made  coats,   seams  on  the  outer  fabric  are  stayed  with  preshrunk  tape 
to  prevent  stretching,  and  are  pressed  open. 

Note  how  the  lining  is  put  in  and  finished  at  the  bottom.     In  most  good  coats 
the  lining  and  the  coat  are  hemmed  separately  and  attached  only  by  bar  tacks  at  the 
seams.    The  raw  edge  of  the  coat  fabric  at  the  hem  is  finished  with  a  silk  ribbon 
binding  blind-stitched  to  the  coat,  often  by  hand.    The  lining  is  hemmed  so  that  its 
lower  edge  is  about  an  inch  shorter  than  the  coat. 

Another  thing  about  the  lining:     There  should  always  be  a  pleat  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  deep  down  the  middle  of  the  back  section.     This  allows  for  give 
through  the  shoulders,  and  helps  keep  the  armholes  from  tearing  out.     The  body  of 
the  lining  is  tacked  at  the  seams,  hand-sewen  with  fine  invisible  stitches  at  the 
shoulders,  across  the  neck  and  down  the  facings.     The  sleeves  are  hemmed  in  last, 
lining  seams  should  be  carefully  matched  to  the  coat  seams. 

If  there  are  buttonholes,  see  that  they  are  cut  with  the  thread  of  the  cloth 
and  neatly  and  firmly  made.     Loops  are  often  more  satisfactory  on  heavy  fabrics. 
They  nay  be  of  braid,  elastic,  or  the  same  material  as  the  coat.     Buttons  should  be 
put  on  with  a  good  strong  shank  and  a  small  stay  button  on  the  under  side  of  the  coat. 

Those  are  the  main  points  suggested  by  Miss  Scott  to  guide  you  in  choosing 
a  winter  coat  at  the  mid-winter  sales. 


